CHAPTER   IX
CHILDREN'S SERVICES

IT is impossible to make proposals for reorganizing the psychiatric
services such as will take fullest account of prevention, without trans-
gressing the bounds of psychiatry and even of medicine. This situation
becomes especially clear when we consider the problems of the child.
The early detection of sub- and abnormalities such as would be likely
to lead to maladjustment is a task for the Education rather than the
Health Services.

The neurosis survey has shown that there exists throughout much
of the country, prejudices against psychiatry; also that there are
marked regional inequalities not only in the provision of psychiatric
services for adults but also in the use that is made of such services as
already exist. Thus Table XVII (p. 47) shows that over a third of
123 fi known ' clinics outside London received less than one new patient
per session, and that over three-quarters of these * known ' clinics
received less than two new patients per session. This situation suggests
that there is in the provinces a fairly widespread disinclination to
utilize the psychiatric services which already exist. What are the
causes of this inertia ?

There is little doubt that the main cause is a failure on the part
of many general practitioners to appreciate the character of these
services (see pp. 14-15). This attitude is partly due to an unaware-
ness of the nature and prevalence of neurosis ; but it is also due to a
widespread mistrust of psychiatry and to doubts as to its methods
of dealing with neurosis. These misgivings are largely focused on
analytic procedures. These, it is alleged, take too long to produce
results which, at best, are dubious ; they are unhealthily preoccupied
with matters of sex; they induce introspective habits and focus the
patient's attention on his morbid emotions which he should try to
forget; they foster malingering and weakness by encouraging people
to make a fuss about troubles which should be quietly endured;
they tackle the problems of mental illness in the wrong way by seeking
recondite causes in envies, aggressiveness, repressions, fixations, etc.,
while overlooking remediable current stresses and worries; valuable
time is wasted by psychotherapists cm chronic neurotics and psycho-
paths who are unhelpable, wh0e the needs of the average normal
member of society pass unrecognized. Analytic methods of psycho-
therapy are sometimes spoken of as if they were a decadent and modem
fad.

It is needless to say that these opinions are largely ill-founded. The
plain fact is that they exist much more widely than most psychiatrists
realize. I have come across them in all parts of the country froza
laymen and doctors alike, most frequently from persons holding
administrative posts. So prevalent, though locally variable, axe
these views that they are likely, in my opinion, to obstruct the eo-